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** My principles, long ago put upon record, 
“would have effectually prevented all the 
‘** present dangers, But you ‘ abhor and detest’ 
‘* those principles: take, then, the 
while I stand by and laugh.” 
Letter to Lord AyYLsrorD, Register, 1st April, 
1820. 
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TO 


THE COBBETTITES. 


On the Rumour relative to an intended 


Property- Tax. 
Barn- Elim Farm, 4th November, 


1820, 


My FrienpDs, 


Tas being the anniversary of the 
landing of the Durca Detiverer, whom 
the Wuics brought into England, and, 
with the aid of foreign soldiers, put upon 


the throne by act of Parliament that 
called itself together; this being yo 
anniversary of that event, w! hich, 
was professed by the Wuics, was tol 
free the English nation from ‘ Porery 
and Sxiavery,” and which really did | 
produce the Bank, the funds, the paper- 
money, and the debt, under which we 
are now reeling with broken backs ; this | 
being the anniversary of that happy| 
event, which gave us septennial parlia- | 
ments, and bor oughmongers, who have, | 
at least, given us dead-weights and 
military police, and have reduced the 
far greater part of us to rags and hun- 
ger; this being the anniversary of that 
famous Protestant triumph over the re- 
ligion of our fathers, [ choose it as a day | 
whereon to address myself to you on the 
Tumour now afloat, relative to an in- 
tended Prorerry-Tax; a matter which 
I shall treat of under the following heads: 


1, On the strange notion that a new 
tax would produce relief. 


. On the sort of property-tax that is 
intended. 

On the effects which such tax will 
produce. 





As to the first of these, men must, one 
| would think, be mad, absolutely mad, to 
‘think that great additional taxes would 
‘afford relief to the nation, when it is, on 
iall hands, agreed, that the taxes are, at 
least, one of the causes of the present 
distress. Aye! but no one, we are told, 
contemplates additional taxes ; and that 
the scheme is, to take taxes from certain 
articles of consumption, and place them 
on property. It shows extreme shallow- 
ness to suppose, that any relief could 
possibly be effected in this way, if the 
tax on property be impartial and. gene- 
ral; and this, toa certainty, is the very 
first time that a man in pecuniary dis- 
| tress ever conceived the ideaof relieving 

himself by paying his debts in shillings 
| instead of paying them in sovereigns ! 

But, as to the second point, the sort 

of tax, there may be something sensible 
intended. I say, there may be ; for, God 
| forbid that I should say, there is some- 
‘thing sensible intended. When I hear 
S| it said, that a property-tax is intended, 
|T ask, ‘* What good will that do?” T he 
answer is, that ‘it will reach the fund- 
| holders. And do not all the taxes 
'reach the fundholders NOW? Some of 
‘them are pretty cunning fellows, to be 
isure; but amongst the whole of the 
cunning and crawling tribe there is not 

one, or, if there be, 1 should like to see 
him, who can drink wine, or beer, or 
gin, or who can swallow sugar, or tea, 
or coffee, or who can have a lease, or a 
bond, or a bill, or a receipt, or who can 
ride a horse, or keep a dog, or hunt, or 
|shoot, or course, or who can wear any 
‘clothes, or look through any window ; 
jthere is not a fundholder, cunning and 
creeping devil as he may be, who can 
do any of these without being “ reached” 
by this all-seeing, all-searching, and 
all-taxing THING, which is called a 
" limited monarchy”, the “envy of 


U 
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“* of sorrounding nations, and the admi- | 


* ration of the world.” 

Why, then, invent a tax 
** reach the fundholders”? They now 
pay their full share of the taxes. ’ They 
pay, in proportion to their income, 
as much as other people, unless we 
suppose that they live out of doors, ¢ 
naked, and feed upon the air. Well, it 
is said, but their income is derived from 
the taxes; and whatever is deducted 
from their income or dividends, is so 
much saved in tax; and, by this dedue- 


new 


must 
ju t 


ro 


tion, the malt and other taxes might be | 


rendered unnecessary. - Well, and what 
then? If the tax were ten per cent., the | 
fundholder would, indeed, receive ten 
pounds a year less on every hundred 
pounds ; but, he would have so much 
less to pay in other taxes ; 
share with all other persons in the benefit | 
of the repeal of the malt and other taxes. 
He would still draw from the nation 
exactly as much as he now does. How, 
then, do you reach the fundholder ? 

Of the old property-tax, the fund- 
holders paid about one-fifth. 


them to pay the same now, and Suppose 
a property-tax atten per cent. to yield | 


fifteen millions a year, the fundholders 
would pay but about two and a half out 
of the fifteen. How would this reach 
them, then? 
must have, 
to pay in other taxes. Here am I, 
instance, (for argument’s sake,) the 
owner of a farm, which yields me a 
clear income of a thousand pounds an- 
nually ; and there is my neighbour 
’Sourre Omnivm, whose fund dividends 
amount to a clear thousand pounds a 

year. We live at just the same rate; 
and each of us consumes as much malt, 
hops, and sugar, as pay intax ten pounds 
a yea Take off the taxes on malt, 
hops, and sugar, and put on property- 
tax in amount equal to the taxes on 
malt, hops, and sugar; and then I pay 
to one sort of tax- or athe rer the ten pounds 
that I used to pay to a tax- gatherer of 


for 


another sorts and the ‘Squire, instead of 


paying the ten pounds a year to the ex- 

cise, has that sum deducted from his 
dividends, How, then, do you reach the| 
fundholder ? 


To tue CopperrTires. 


to | 


} - ‘ ow etl 
a breach of national faith! 


for he would | 


Suppose 


And they would have, and | 
that two and a half LESS: 


\do which you may, 
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Oh, no! There is no reaching the 
'fundholder, but by a reduction of his in- 
terest; by a sponge. ‘‘‘ Ih, you rogue!” 
will exclaim bright Suffield, and Daddy 
Coke, and Parson Glover, till every 
hole, corner, and barn in Norfolk, ring 
with the exclamation. ‘‘ What! propose 
This, 
however, what is meant now: to 
his we are come, at last; or to talk of 
a a riy-tax is the most beastly non- 

nse that ever escaped human lips. 
There is a Mr. Davenport, a young 
man of the Collective, who has, for two 
or three sessions, been racking his in- 
ventive powers for the means of talking 
sense upon the subject of the currency 
without letting it be perceived, that he 
is repeating from me; and who has re- 
ceived as ample reward as empty 
benches could give him ; he having, one 
| night, harangued, for an hour, to only 
twenty- one of the Collective. This 
bright senator is reported to have said, 
‘during the last session, that, if our ex- 
penses were not reduced, ** we should, 
he feared, be driven toa properly-taa 
Driven! he feared! what was he afraid 
of? And why driven? and how should 
a property-tax relieve us : t But, really, 
‘these are not spoken words: they are 
| words that tumble out without thought. 
It is not right to criticise the works of 
our Maker ; but, upon my word, it does 
seem be a pity that men without 
brains are not without tongues. 

If Mr. Davenport had said, that, un- 
less the expenses in other departments 
were reduced, we should be driven to 
dock the fundholders, he would have 
spoken sense: we should have under- 
stood him: we should (or, at least, | 
should) have said, * that’s it! that will 
do! hark to him!” Aye, but that wou ild 
have been to enlist under Cobbett ; and 
that would have been the very devil. 
Well, Mr. Davenporr, and all the rest 
of you, you shall enlist under Cobbett 
now ; OF, you shall have no relief. There 
are fo uh thin: s, either of which you are 
able to do, one of which you must ; ani, 
you give me a trt- 
umph over you. So that it is quite use- 
less to shuffle and jostle: you may 4s 
well do the right thing, and give me Dy 


is 
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triumph at once; for the more you do 


7ru NovemBer, 1829. 


they know that they cannot have these, 


to endeavour to lessen that triumph, the | and reduce the interest of the Debt too! 


greater it will and must be. 

But suppose it be resolved on to re- 
duce the interest of the Debt; to“ reach 
the fundholder,” in good earnest ; 
there nobody else to reach! Is the an- 
nuitant, who is paid by insurance ofjices, 
not to have Ais interest reduced’ The 
insurers are to have their interest re- 
duced (for they are fundholders, mind), 
and the annuitant is to be paid in full! 
Oh, no! this can never be. And what 
is to become of him who has annuities 
to pay out of funded property ! And are 
mortgagees not to he reduced also! Is 
one sort of money-lenders to be exempt- 
ed from the reduction, while others are 
subjected to it? Verily, the affair is 
not quite so simple as Sir James Gra- 
HAM appears to have imagined. 

Besides, where, even in the Collective 
itself, including the Jrish Howard, is the 
brass to be found to propose to reduce 
the interest of the fundholders, without 
proposing, at the same time, to reduce 


18 


the pay of the dead and live weight, 
and of the placemen, pensioners, sine- | 
cure people, grantees, soldiers, sailors 


funds alone, is plain enough. 
{be a diminution of the expenses, and 
| would, in a little time, blow up the fund- 


This is the real RUB; and a hard rub 
it is. 


The effects of a property-tax, ifon the 
It would 


ing system, and borough system along 
with it. If a general tax, it would pro- 
duce no relief whatever ; but it might 
| hasten the work of taking the estates from 
‘the landowners, who, to keep up their 
| station, must borrow the amount of the 
| tax, ora part of it, if it so operated as to 
| take away more than the repealed taxes 
away. If it did not operate thus, 
| they would be just where they were be- 
| fore. Nothing would be gained by the 
| measure, 
However, my friends, let them resort 
| to this scheme, if they like ; be you pers 
fectly well assured, that there is no trick 
left by which the boroughmongers can 
escape from the consequences of their 
/own misdeeds. 
I am your faithful friend, 


Wn. COBBETT. 


| took 





and all the rest, and without proposing | 


the church and the 


contribute 


to make 
land tenants 


proposition ? 
the rub. Had it not been for this, the 


interest of the Debt would have been | 
ry . . | 
rhe fingers of the | 


reduced long ago. 
seat-fillers have long itched for such a 
reduction. They see their estates going 
away ; but there isa Norfolk Petition ; 
there are the salaries, pay, dead-weight 
allowances, pensions, sinecures, grants, 
and there is the money given out of the 
taxes to the church, and there is crown- 
land tenantry ; and all these are in the 
hands of the seat-fillers, their sons, bro- 
thers, nephews, uncles, mothers, wives, 
sisters, daughters, sons-in-law, and cou- 
sins to the tenth degree. This is the 
RUB; and, therefore, the fundholders 
are safe. The eséa/es of the seat-fillers 
are dipped up to the armpits; and they, 
therefore, are more in need of the sala- 


ties, pay, pensions, and the rest; and 


crowne | 
their share ? | 
Where is to be found the drass, the | 
doubly-hardened brass, to make this | 
Here, and here only, is | 


TO THE 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


On the State of the Farmers. 


Barn-Elm Farm, 4th November, 1829. 
My Lorv Duke, 
You once enclosed me a letter from 
* Frienp Turrnetit”; and, in return 
for your kindness, I would enclose you 
the following one, which comes from the 
fat of the land, and which shows the 
blessed effects of your having rejected 
my advice. When you have read the 
letter of my worthy friend, I will trouble 
you with a few remarks on it; though 
the letter itself orght to be quite sufli- 
cient to make you think enough of the 
matter. 
“6 Chelienham, October 29, 1829. 
‘“ My pear Sir,—It is now a con- 
‘* siderable time since I had the pleasure 
‘‘ of writing to you, and, from the con- 
“tents of your last letter, 1 thought it 
* likely I a been favoured 
J2 
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‘* with a visit from you, before this. If 
it would gratify you to see, with your 
‘ own eyes, the ravages that, in despite 
of your repeated warnings, are being 
: — upon the fortunes and feelings | 
of good and industrious persons, by the 
‘ cruel measures that have been adopte d, 
and are still persisted in, by the Go- 
vernment, come and spend a week 
with me ; and I will convince you, that 
the whole of your predictions, relative | 
to the one- pound note affair, are in a 
fair train ot being verified, even to the | 
very letter. I have, during the last| 
six weeks, attended several large fairs 
in this part of the country; the first, 
on the 19th of last month, was Wor-' 
cesreR, Which is a large mart for! 
‘cattle, sheep, pigs, hops, and cheese ; 
and here the ‘ Murder’ was only 
‘talked of; at Evesuam, on the 21st, 
it was even vistble: and at Grovces- 
‘rer Barron fair, as it is called, on 
‘the 28th, where every article of farm | 
produce was much on the decline, 
people began to talk of the authors of 
the ‘ Ruinous Murder’ that was going 
on. At Lepsury fair, on the od of 
the present month, where a very con- 
siderable number of cows and oxen, 
‘and a large quantity of cheese, were 
offered for sale ; of the former, not 
more than a hundredth part were sold, 
nor could a very great part of the latter 
be turned into cash. I heard a person, 
out of this neighbourhood, offer a ton | 
weight of really very nice-looking | 
cheese, for 20/.; and [ am confident, 
that had he offered it a for 152, he | 
could not have sold i Some small | 
lots were sold as,low as 18s. the cwé. | 
This caused many persons to say, that | 
—__— was the ‘ Murderer’; and at | 
Hererorp great fair (which is the 
first in the world for cattle), on the 
ovth inst., the depression in price | 
was so ruinous to the breeders, they 
‘did not confine themselves to merely 
‘saying that —— was the autaor of 
‘that ruin, but they ac Aually said ‘ He | 
‘ought to be hanged’ And I verily | 
believe, such were ‘hi eir feelings at 
one time in the course of the day, that | 
had the ‘nice gentleman’ made his | 
‘ appearance among them, he would | 


' | hear you 
'“ yeserve to be made beggars of.’ 


i ** one’s pity. 


To tue Duke or Wexureron. 584 


“ have been mal-treaied. It has been 
‘‘ reported in some of the papers, ‘ that 


' * oxen were sold at this fair, at 3d. per 


cee 


not correct; [ 
was much nearer the 


pound. This is 
‘““ should savy 4d. 


“ mark ; though I have no doubt 3d. 


“ per lb. would, in some instances, have 
‘* been submitted to, for coarse oxen: in 
“fact, the whole of the cattle that were 
‘at the fair, cou/d not have been turned 
into money ; for, even at the low price 
‘* above mentioned, not more than five- 
“ eighths were disposed of. Your friend, 
“the Reverenp Samyrures, who has a 


“very good breed of Hereford cattle, 


‘ advertised a sale of a part of thema 
“‘ yery few days prior to the fair: not 
“more than six persons attended, and 
‘not one of those for the purpose of 
“buying. This, I think, must have 


'** brought to his recollection a passage 
\‘* [ well remember in one of 


your 
« Registers; that is, if he reads them, 
““which I dare say he does. Many 
“ persons in this neighbourhood read, 
“aye, and believe in them too, now, 


|“ who did not do so a short time back. 
'“ IT am confident that many of those 
“farmers who have any capital left, 
' will not stand the legal robbery that is 
* now going on, but will suffer the law 
'*€ to take its course, rather than pay 


‘‘ what they onght not to pay. I think 
say, ‘ The d—d farmers 
That 
“many of them do, I admit; but not 
“ the bulk, whose ignorance ‘demands 
Every article of farm 
“ produce is rapidly reducing in value : 
‘** many things are unsaleable now, and 
“ the gre: ler part will be so by Christ- 
“mas. If the people would seriously 
‘‘ reflect on this state of things, brought 
“upon them by the acts of men who 
‘“ have not only taken the money out of 
“ their pockets, but nearly all the flesh 
“ off their bones, how soon our wrongs 
“would be redressed! The apathy of 
“landlords is to me unaccountable: 
“they have hitherto been only specta- 
“ tors of the mischief; but things cannot 
remain long in their present state ; and 
“if a convulsion take place, as I believe 
“it will, they will surely be made to 
“suffer, 1 am really ashamed of the 
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“ length of my letter; and, begging you 
“to accept my best thanks for your in- 
“dividual exertions in our common 
“ cause, { remain, 
“ My dear Sir, 
“ Yours, very faithfully, 


“9, 2s 


In speaking of the farmers, in thi’ 
case, I, of course, shall not make use of 
the naughty word ** d—d”; but I can- 
not think, with my friend Richardson, 
that ‘the bulk” of them deserve my 
pity ; for, generally speaking, they have 
done more than any other class of men 
to bring the present * murder,” as they 
call it, upon the country: they have, 
from the dawn of the hellish system oi 
Pitt, to even the present moment. They 
are, fact, the real authors of their 
own ruin; for the THING could not 
have gone on, had it not been for their 
VOLUNTARY efforts in its support 
When were they ever heard to com- 
plain, until the evil reached themselves ! 
Of what act of oppression did they ever 


Ricwarpson.” 


disapprove, until their own heads felt 


the massive hand? It was the YEO- 
MANRY CAVALRY that carried on 
the war for the extinguishing of liberty 
in France, aye, and in America, too. 
They talk of “ now; but 
who ever heard them ce ymplain of the 
uffair of Alanchester, when five hun 
dred innocent men, women, and chil- 
dren, were either kille d or wounded by 
the ** Yeomanry Cavalry”? That is to 
say, bv themselves. ‘‘ #/urder,” indeed! 
At the death of what alleged traitor, 
the ernel imprisonment of what alleged 
libeller, at the dungeoning of what re- 
former, have they not rejoiced? As t 
myself, | owe them every species of ven- 
geance that it is in my i my 
present capacity, to inflict. That power 
extends no further than mere wishes, 
and these are for their deep humiliation 
and misery, 
As a body, 
the kingdom, 
and that, 
bu t, on the contrary, 
sedulously ondenpenting 
serve my country in 


THEM, 


) ” 
muraer 


at 


power, 


generally. in all parts of 
they have been my 
without any provocation ; 
while I was most 
to and 
general, 


foes, 


too, 


Save 


just been passed, and, 


} 
and | 


base and ungrateful monsters, | 


7rH November, 1829. 


in particular, having been bred up 
amongst them, and loving their pursuits. 


Ten years ago, when Peew’s Briv had 
when I offered 


with the hope ot 
yrogress of ther 


myself for Coventry, 
being able to arrest the 
ruin, which I then foresaw and foretold, 
what was the conduct of this class of 
men towards me! They crowded in 
from the country all round about to aid 
the rich ruffians of the town; they were 
more abusive of me than any other part 
of the vena ; 4 they bawled Moor > and 
Entice louder than any body else did ; 
and never shall I furget the savage grin 


of delight at my dele sat. of the putie d-up, 


butter-teethed, and red-faced rascals. 

And besides this general and imde- 
scribable hostility, I have, in this case, 
a ducument to p! roduce, which I put upon 
record at the time. After the election 
was over, I, who had caught a very dan- 
gerous cold, went to an inn ata place 
called Meripen, about four miles from 
Coventry, in order to get right again 
before I set off tor London. But in a 
few hours, the landlord had an intima- 
tion from the farmers, and from their 
landlord, Lord Ay_esrorp, that he must 
put me out of the house! I went away 
at the end of two days ; the landlord 
having informed me, that, if I did not 
depart, his Licence was to be taken away ; ; 
and t! ¥ following declaration was pub- 
lished in the newspapers, signed as is 
here Brosh : 

“ Cosperr at M 

“We, the under-signed Inhabitants 
‘of Meriden and its Neighbourhood, in 
to manifest our 
* detestation of the of 
é and om aoa 3 ps do hereby 
‘ public 'y expr our astonishment 

and di sy ust at ‘es conduct of the 
“Pp roprietors of the Bull's Head Inn, 
“in having entertained hin for 
“long a time, fo our general 
* feelings and loyal spirit; and farther 
* declare, that we neither have had nor 
“will have any connection with Cobbett. 
-" Aylesf rd John Dodwell 

I. Fineb Samuel Thompson,sen. 

W. Sommerville S lThompson, jun, 

Thomas Smith ‘Thomas Phillips 
yb Gibbs 


ERIDEN. 


** order abhorrence and 
principles 
ccog a | 

{OoUF 


SO 


contrary 


Jose} Jolin Loveit 





To tae Duke or Wetuincron. 


* John Beaufoy 
Robert Bunney 
William Zachary 
Humphrey Harper 
Thomas Johnson 
Benjamin Lees 
John Sabin 

Alsager 
. B. Bellisson 
’. Sabin 

William Repton 
Mi ride wt, WZ rch, 
In a letter to this mean fellow, Ayies- 

rorp, I stated what my “ principles 

were, concluding in these words: “ I 

‘hold that, unless a great change | 

“* speedily take place (with regard to 

‘“ taxes, debt, &c.), this nation will be- 

“ come feeble and contemptible as well | 

“as enslaved; and that genera! ruin | 

“© will fall upon all the industrious part | 

‘of the community”; and | dismissed 
Ayiesrorp thus: * You will do well, I 

believe, to shift your fears from me to 
the fundholders, who will soon let you 
that there is something in the 

‘world more dangerous to you than 
the ‘ principles of Cobbett.’ If my 


Thomas Oldham 
George Proctor 
John Downing 
S. Large 
Elizabeth Wiggin 
Thomas Shuttleworth 
William Gibson 
John Guise 
Johu Perks 
Wm.Taylor, Constable 
Robert Taylor 

8, 1820.” 


se 


see, 


principles had been acted upon, you | 


would, at this day, have had no cause 
to fear that which is to come. But 
you ‘ abhor and detest’ those prin- 
ciples : take, therefore, the conse- 
quences, while I stand by and 
“ LAUGH,” 
And laugh I do, and laugh I will. I 
wish some friend near Mrexipen would 
vive me an account of the present state 
of these vagab by no means for- 
getting the she-farmer, Exvizaneru Wic- 
in. I should like to go and see Eliza- 
th in poor-! “ Forgive ”! 
Have the monsters made 
Why, then, are they to be 
forgive them without 


ynds, 


the use. 


C 
bet 
and for whi at e 
ni? 

n' To 


nt, would be to do injustice to 


ne me 


faithful friends. Have I ever had 
gs? Has the King given me 
my nd poun ds Oh. 
reivi 4 ll have not the power 
Piece Is; but, I thank 
od hands ! You, 
their own hero. 
God to scourge 


aailal the vag 

hat they 
ord Duke, you, 

> ADI Ll by a just 

my en to avenge all my wrot 

are their hero ; you they relied | 

for quelling the radicals 


are in gt 


yeni 
—T- 
hls, 


on 


”\ 2d. a pound ! 


Ww | 
i’. 


; they have you; 
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igive them their fill of you, good Duke ! 
| But, mind, | am by no means anxious 
‘about the matter; for, you must ruin 
them, or ruin yourself. If you do not 
give them one-pound notes, your fall is 
not much less complete. 1 would rather 
laugh at them than at you, for, though 
I think meanly of you, you have done 
me good service ; but laugh at the one 
or the other I will. 

Oxen at 34d. a pound, and cheese at 
But, what do the vaga- 
bonds want? Are you not their hero! 
|Do you not preserve them from the 
| es prenciples of Cobbett”t Did you net 
-|gain “ victories” for them? Did they 
not <a a hundred oxen to low their 
| gratitude to “‘ the hero of Salamanca”! 
| Did they not applaud the bestowing of 
nearly a million on you? Have they 
not got you now home in their very bo- 
soms ! Is not there your palace and your 
triumphal arches, and your great staring 
Achilles, for them to feast their eyes on! 
Have they not Waterloo- bridges and 
places and streets, and Wellington boots’ 
What, then, do the vagabonds want ¢ 
Do they want all these fine things, and 
the money too! Oh, monstrous! You 
will, | am happy to perceive, teach 
them better things: they will learn from 
you, that “so much glory for so much 
money.” 

* Ignorance”! Does my _ friend 
Ricuarpson think in good earnest, 
that | am to excuse the malignant beasts 
on account of their “‘ ignorance” * Men 
may be justly pitied for their ignorance ; 
but it is only when they are not ; 
sumptuous: mind that, my Lord Duke 
If these vagabonds at Mrerinen, tor in- 
stance, were igno rant, they ought not to 
have published and signed a manifesto 
against my principles, But there are 
EXCEPTIONS : there are farmers, 
who have, in spite of persecution, s‘ood 
firmly by me. These I number amongst 
the choicest and dearest of my friends ; 
aml [ have the happiness to know, that, 
profiting from my lessons and advice, 
they in general, safe and 
while the storm of ruin is raging around 
them; and that they and theirs may be 

able to langh, while their and my per- 
secutors weep, is always the prayer of 


Wa. COBBETT. 
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P. 8. An instance or two, now and 
then, of the blessed effects of the system 
that you, our great Waterloo hero, are 
carrying on, it is right to put upon 
record; and for this time, I take the 
following from Tur Morning Apver- 
riser of the 28th of last month. 

* Deeapre, Disrress.—Yesterday, 
‘three lads, from fourteen to 

years of in a most deplorable 
‘ state of destitut ion, being almost lite- 
rally stark not one of them 
‘ having the t particle of a shirt, 
were placed at the bar, charged by 

Mr. Baownsoun, a baker in Field- 
: lane, with having stolen a loaf. Mr. 
n stated that the tallest hoy 
‘came into his shop about eight o’clock 
‘in the evening hel re, and took a half- 

quartern loat off his counte 
‘brought out to the 

ther two were waiting 
they all began to dev it wu 

‘ greatest They did not 
“tempt vhen he followed 
the boy v took the loaf into the 
street, but eared quite regard- 
less of every thing but satisfying thei: 
‘hunger. He them in charge 
‘to an officer, principally in pity for 
‘ their dreadtul situation, that something 
‘might be done for them to save them 
‘from perishing in the street, 
which, the practice of poor 


sixteen 


age, 


nake rd, 
smi lles 


cal 


Brownjoh 


which he 
yee Ses the 
for him, and 
ith the 
at- 


vorat ty: 


fo run vay 
} 
io 


ap} 


yrove 
gave 


> | 
Besides 
perishing 
ta lasype ¢ ; to his sl wal dal, a 
Creaiures COMING 60 KISS tOp GRA CARING 
ve ad lo satisfy ti, P r hunger, was be - 
ne so freg went of ‘late , that he could 
The pris Pair 


ti to continue 

‘being asked t an account 

‘ them selves, two ot then i said they 

‘ longed. to parishes in Middle sex ; the 

‘other said he was born at Corfe 

‘Castle. They had all been for some 
time supporting themselves by holding 
horses, or carrying loads in the market, 
hy which they get as much as bonght 

‘them food, 

‘in the marke 


con 
not allow rs 
ot 


he. 


give 


erie dq the y sl Pp ton the benches 

- but they were not able 

‘to buy themse Ives clothes, and when 
they became naked no one would 

‘employ them, and they 

‘ die of hunger, \s hen they stole the loaf, 
to save their lives. the sad 
and still appearance 

‘ youthtul sufferers, 


SO 


were ready f 


story, 


sadder of the 
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“ commiseration. Mr. Alderman Thorpe 
‘said, they certainly should not be al- 
‘lowed to perish of hunger in the streets 
‘‘ of the city of London, and ordered 
‘‘ them to be taken care of, and inquiry 
“to be made to ascertain their several 
“ parishes.” 

This is the work that is going on! and 
this work will increase daily and hourly. 
No man ought to die of want in a land 
of plenty. The rights of nature will, in 
England, have their sway, when the 
people come to the pinch. I need not 
say what will be; tor that which is, is 
quite bad enough. And, now, look at 
the country, of which youare t the Prime 
Minister! { warned you of it all, the 
moment yeu were in No = 
intention can be imputed to you ; for, ¢ 
to what you by this doubling of 
your pensions and salaries, I will not 


oe na 1 
omce 


od in 


impute to you a motive so infamously 


mean. You eannot have ecri/ intention ; 
because the state of things, produced by 
your measures, must operate to the deep 
injury of your character as a statesman. 
But the absence of evil intention is 
not, in a case like yours, a justification, 
nor even an apology. You ought to 
have possessed p: litical k nowledge, suf- 
ficient toenable ) ou to foresee the > dread- 
ful oflecta of measures ; or, not 
p ssessing such knowledge, you ough it to 
have given way TO ME, who offered 
mvselt for the po t, and who had amply 
proved, that I was stored with the requi- 
site kn wiedge. 

It is useless, my Lord Duke, to turn 
up the nose and upper-lip, and to affect 
ridicule at this pro n of mine. A 
whole nation, plunged into misery, and 
almost wishins for a convulsion, is not 
to be amused by a supercilious smile; 
if it be to be so amused, it will not 
destroye : but will merit its 
de struction. W! hatis your name; what 
are forty alee what are your 
‘ victories,’ as they are still, sometimes, 
called? What are all these to a whole 
y of ruined and beggared farmers, 
} What are they 
crowds of manuiacturers, 
raving with hunger? What are your 

your wagon-loads of gold 


palaces, 
and silver plate, to such people? One 


these 


Posie 


or, 


only be 


your 


ra’ >t 
COU 


} a, 
and starving iad 
} 

. Praggeu 


y 
robe 


and 
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single word of wisdom from my lips, is |“ to be as great a quack in farming, as 
w orth more than all of them put toge- |‘ he is in politics ; and appears only to 
ther. However, you have been preferred *€ rent the land asthe means of puffing 
to me, and the consequences are partly |“ off his Register. By giving this a 
come tg the nation: the whole will | « place in your valuable paper, you will 
soon folloy I do not appeal to ‘“‘his- « oblige your subscriber 

tory”: I = not care about what “ pos- | pits 
terily”’ shall say : Tam for having 4 
say out now ; and have it out I shall, i 
spite of all the tricks and shifts that re- 
main at the botiom of the budget. 


First, as to the direct falsehoods, 
‘here is, in a hay-barn, about twenty 
» | or thirty ‘leads of trussed straw. Next, 

the pigs are in very fine condition, 

) Next, the turnips are feo rows on « 

siv-feet ridge, ploughed between, the 
COBBETT'S CORN, land beautifuily clean, and the crop the 
‘very first to be seen in the whole countr y. 
The corn is guite ripe, a great deal of it 
is harvested, and we are eating the flour 
‘in the farm-house. But, now, before I 
go further, I will insert an article from 





Wuutte the success of this great na- 
tional undertaking is proclaimed with | 
joy from one end of England to the other; 
while men of all parties agree in this, 

sre is one ne one , ly 
Soemns to be tad with rate erishat gree, the editor himself, published on the 26th 
pleasure to all others. [ might omit to} °% October. 
say, that this he, or she, of the Orv} « While we are upon this subject we 
Times. There are, however, the Cov-' «shall add a few words on the use of 
rieR, and another or two, who copy from! « Indian corn, about which some stir is 
this old thing. And it is curious enough, making. We have been for many 
that those papers are DEVOTED TO « years perfectly acquainted with its 
THE MINISTRY! In the former « Gulrure and qualities throughout the 
of these papers, the following letter ap- | ** south of Europe, where it has always 
peared, on the 21st October /“ heen grown, and where it is called 

“ Sir,—The continual puffing of Mr. Turkey corn, in French, b/é de 
© Cobhett’s Indian Corn, by him, i n his “ Turquie. There never cou'd be any 
* Register, and o Aaa ssa me, | ** question but that it could grow and 

in company with a friend, last Mon- |“ ripen in England ; for in England, in 

‘day, to ride to Barn Elm, to see it; fact, it has always been grown as an 
and | have not language to express “ object of curi sity. The sh p-windo . 
the d disappointmen t 1 felt on examin- of our seedsmen in London have con- 
ing it. ‘Lhe er ery bad, and woe stantly exhibited specimens of it, and 
land full of weeds, an will venture “ they have had the grain for sale centu- 


to assert, one-fifth of it will never “ries ago. But who would grow this 


re) en. Tt have, likewise, 
‘nion of Mr. Cobbett as a farmer, than “the Indian corn makes a nauseous 
of his corn as tood for t igs, as Pthink, “ clammy bread of a bright yell 
‘if ripened, it will be equal to pease; “ ¢ and if mixed with wheat, it 
but I questiee whether it will do that he ralf the heart and support in 
once tn seven years. I believe ] have ii heat are to be found in wheaten and 
travelled in most of the agriculturs il ** rye bread, mixed in the same — 
parts of England and Wales, and, tions, Let any one, in proof of this, 
with one exception only, did I ever look at our h iardy and muscular popu- 
meet with so wretched: looking a farm- lation in the north ef England, who 
yard. The pigs were hi lf-starved ; ‘ have no other beeed than tt of “— 


ru 


there was not a particle of straw on latter description. The two kinis o! 


the whole premises; the land was full “ corn are there sown, grown, aa 


. ‘ > 74 ° 
L Worse op! trash that can grow wheat! By itselt 


‘ 
« 
{ } } 
i 


‘ of weeds, and the turnips were spoil- “ reaped toge ther. and are called hard 
img jor ae of thinning. On the corn or oreenrt and a wholesony 
‘whole, Mr. Cobbett appeared to me “ nourishing bread it makes. At the ty 
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extremities of Italy the poor have two 
kinds of bread, the produce of their 
respective regions. At the foot of the 
Alps they have a bread made of chest- 
nuts. In the Abruzzi and Calabria 
their bread is constituted of this Indian 
corn, 
‘wretched. The chestnut bread 7 the 
Alps occasions noduvcities, swelled 
joints, and ultimately contracted limbs. 
The Indian corn bread gives swine 
But 
‘where nothing else can be produced, 
‘man must be content to sustain life on 
such terms as he can,’ 


‘ the mange, and man the scurvy. 


So, on the 2lst of October, the corn 
would not ripen once in seven years; on 
the 28th, it would always ripen, and our 
seedsmen had had it for sale (of our own 
arowth, of course) for centuries! But, 
alas! it gives swine the mange, and men 
ne scurvy, and does not give vigour to 

1 population like ours in the north of 
Engle ind! What does this writer think 
of the Yankee population, who gave our 
blue and buff and our red-coats such a 
hearty drubbing, when this very paper 
said that we must not lay down our arms, 
“till we had deposed James Madison, 
“ and extinguished for ever the example 
democratic rebellion” ! 
What does he think of those Indian-e 
eaters! If they could beat us in 
manner they did, having the 
what would they do were they 
have the seurvy 2 

One naturally 
a fool like this; what he can be afi 
what motive he can have, for t} 


seldom a tool so great to act 


‘of successtul 


scurvy 


not to 


us 
rately without any motive at all. 
childish fellow 
the 
know that he cannot 
thing that he can say 


by any 
But the 


injure me 
about it. 


truth is, that he thinks that these his} 


remarks about the corn will give a mo- 


mentary gratification to some few of the 
y people that buy his paper; and thatis 
quite motive enough for him. Next yea: 
about this time, he witl be in quite an 
r opini n upon the subject 5 and J 
have inserted the above articles that n 1 
readers may then have therm to reier to 
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and the two kinds are equally 


rn 
the | 


wonders what can ail | t 


fon the su 


7 ‘ 
cannot hope to prevent 
ultivation of the corn; 


and he must 
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In the year 1816 I published my first 
essay against the use of POTATOES, 
as a substitute for bread, which I re- 
peated in my Year’s Residence in Ame- 
rica, and in my Cottage E onomy, 
When the essay of 1816 was publishe d, 
every pen and every tongue were in 
motion against my opinions ; and I need 
not say, that this weathercock paper was 
by no means the hindmost in the full er y- 
Hear, then, what it says on this very 
subject, on the 28th of October: “ We 
‘‘ insert a letter signed ‘R. J.’ on the 

use of potatoes as food for the labour- 

ing poor. Inthe opinion of the writer 
we very much coincide. Potatoes are 

a very fit esculent to lower the food of 

the opulent, and to diminish their con- 

sumption of richer viands, but as the 
sole support of the poor, us a@ substi- 
tule for bread, they are totally inade- 
quate. Man cannot live upon them 
long, in health and strength, whatever 
may be said of the Irish. Indeed, 
the argument derived from the free 
use of the potato by that people, would, 
if a due examination of their physical 
state were to take place, prove the 
“very reverse of its affording wihole- 
“some and adequate nourishment to the 
“ human body.” 

Those who have read the Register 
ever since 1916, will have been wonder- 
at the t ial 


flor 


stricken 


p'4 


change of opinion, 
i have produc- 
sonstrated 
to write against 
ead of bread, of this soul- 
root: but, at last, my 

yject are heeome so 
so p puiar, 


pid nds ren 
with me, when T began 
inst 
ora ng HONS 
| universal 
that even this reade I's 
hunting paper thinks it wise to put them 
And, 
mind, | prec by this day 
months, this same paper will be amongst 
the Joudest in praise of the Indian corn. 
it will not call it ** Connerr’s Co: 
but may hint, perhaps, that it is “ 
Times’ Corn.” However, praise it, 
will to a certainty 
In the meanwhile, 
fine ripe corn 
counties of Enz! 
growth of this, the 
the memory of 


op 
pul 


ind 


ostentatiously forward now, 
é | ‘ 
lict, that twelve 


] have samples of 
about ticenty-five 
and Wales, of the 
verv worst year within 
man living, 


nes 
i1PoTn 


ind 


? 
oldest 
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The finest that I have is from Middlesex, 
grown by Mr. Jones; the next from 
Norfolk, by Sir Thomas Beevor; the 
third from Avent, grown by Mr. Welby; 
the fourth from Buckinghamshire, by 
the Rev. A. D. Morrice. All the rest 
are good, and all rather better than my 
own, and mine, on an average, finer 
than it was last as to length of ears. I 
have received some very fine from two 


Conperr’s Corn. 


gentlemen at Carmarthen, and a second 


sample, very fine and ripe, from Glou- 
cesier. 

I wish W. W. 1 friend of 
mine, who is going into that county, 
his corn, and would send me by post, 
a plain direction for finding his farm, 
which L will go myself to see, if I can 
Jind the time. 

There is an instrument, or machine, 
called a corn sheller, by which a bushel 
of ears can be shelled in a few mi- 
nutes. 1 imported two from New York, 
last year, and | have given one of them 
to Mr. of who 
will soon have some of the machines for 
The price he had not fixed on; 
will state that in my next Register. 
chi ne top OuUnNE 
Mi hic h 18 
for m 


would let a 


see 


JUDSON, KENSINGTON, 
sale. 
but I 
All we want now, is, ai 
the cobbs into cha fF for horses, 
half as good : 
sure. 





as oats, measure ea- 


The followin 4 letter on ‘Cory i Is 
well worth reading. 
“© Nove r 1, 1829. 
«“ Sir,—it is not without some fear 
“ and hesitation, tl vat 1 take up again 
“my pen to obts myse'f on your 


when | 
impor lant 


then more | peal 
r various and 
which you seem 
enviable vivacity, pleasure, 
Last Sunday I ha: the 
letter to you, as 


** notice, 

* consider you 

* occupations, to pursue 
. : ' 

with sucn 

‘ and delight! 

“—_ honour 


io address ¢ 
10 acaress a 


*“ well as to send you three ears (for | 
am quite of your opinion, that in 
‘these matters we should be precise as 
‘to names) of the crop of my Indian 
“ corn, which | planted in the month of 
“ April, following here, there, and every 
“where, the directions, as far as it was 
‘in my power so to do, laid down in 
‘ your clear, well-written, and instruc- 


“tive Treatise on that subject; but 
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“from your not having acknowledged 
“them in your Register of yesterday, 
“which is so unlike your usual kind- 
ness and candour, I am fearful 
they have never reached you; and 
* now I recollect that I entrusted them 
to a friend, who was that evening 
‘* starting for the great emporium of ¢! 
** world, so that it is not improbable that 
‘he may have mislaid them, or deter- 
red delivering them until some nio- 
‘ment that he was passing by bleet- 
‘* street, e that no man’s affairs 
‘‘or commissions were of importance, 
‘when compared to those of his own, 
<“B as it ~ iy; yet 1 am loth tha 
you should charge me with dinepenl 
‘or discourtesy, or for an instant think, 
“that I am not ready to answer the 
‘‘ polite questions which you put to me 
“in your Register of Saturday, Octol 
' apology fur trot 


ce 


“e 


ic 


supposil 


1 
a ing 
baa 


“ 23d ; and this is my 

* bling you sou soon again wih another 
‘‘ letter, which, like the rest, will be 
‘* strewed with solecisms, as well as a 
‘“eompound of the most wretched tau- 


which was ever put together. 
But even in this age of refinement, we 
“cannot all be literary scribes, ail 
« nowerlul and energetic writers, though 
we may all possess, and probab! rly do, 


Pa tology 


«the van ity and extreme evotism of t he 
‘ trop prononcée Lady Morgan, yet we 


‘cannot all catch her hght, piquant, 
“and airy style, which would be a great 

luxury, as well as a little foriune in 
“itsclf, far more profitable in these 
“dreadfully hard and wretc'ved times 
“than farming; although it might lead 
“wus into follies and absurdities without 
=a nd. 

« Briefly, therefore, 1 will again an- 
“ swer the questions which you have 

done me the honour to pee to mein 
‘‘ this letter, as well and as clearly as I 


} 4° j a" 
am able, for as you may judge, t write 


‘Sas confusedly as I do oe dly. 
“Ist. You oa me, What extent of 
“land IL had sowed with your Indian 
corn 
‘ In my first and second letters, i 


‘my somewhat-frail and treacherous 


memory does n 
“that { informed vou, 
somewhere abot 


t deceive me, I think 
that I had planted 


ut feve acres, 


more or 











“less; which were sowed at two dif- 
‘ferent times, viz., in the months of 
“ April and May. 2ndly. What sort of 
“crop mine is. With regard to this 
“ question, I am delighted to be able to 
‘inform you, that a more fair, more 
“ rich, and more beautiful crop, I could 
“not have expected ; it has succeeded 
“beyond my expectations and most 
‘ sanguine wishes; and that, moreover, 
“ | have no hesitation in advancing that 
“it is as good and equal to any that I 
“ have seen grownin Spain and Naples; 

‘and also that from two loave s, which 
‘ have been made in the house, it is 
“ as delicious, nutritious, and, | should 
“ imagine, as wholesome a bread as we 


“of the North cou!d wish to eat, not- 
« withstanding the sneers of the Editor 
‘“‘of the Old Times, who tel!s his 
‘‘ readers, that it makes atonce a c/ammy 
“ and sickening bread. In the course of 


‘‘ caleulated, 
nearer ten than nine quarters an acre! 
“ If such is the case in so untavourable a 
* season, what may we not expect ina 
“ good average one! J should think from 
at least fen to eleven, if not eleven to 
twelve. Iwill not disguise from you, 
‘that I am most anxious to hear your 
“ valuable and 


‘to send you this day week; and if it 


“ were not too much to ask, might I! 


crave the favour of a line or two to 
“that effect in your approaching Re- 
“ oister ? 

“€ So much has already been said on 
‘this very important question, that | 
“am unwilling to dilaie further on the 
subject ; vet I should be sorry to close 
“my correspondence with you, without 
saying, with perfect sincerity, that vi 
“have rendered, in introducing this 
“ plant, an important and essential ser 
‘vice to your country; and that you 
“are dese arving of the thanks of both 
“ the poor and rich! There isagrea 
satisfaction in knowing, that this plant 
“ has succeeded in this country, and that 


teen different counties, beyond all 
‘question, all doubt, and all cavil, to 
the utter dismay and horror of the 


- 
. 


last week, L and my looker have again , 
that our crop will produce |‘ 


candid opinion on the | 
“ three ears which I had the pleasure | 


‘ it has been grown and ripened in tour- 
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. 
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wise and profound aceptics, who, in the 
months of April and May, doubted 
whether it would grow at all; and 
then, when they were beaten out of 
this false and hardy assertion, affected, 
“jin the months of July, August, and 
‘September, to doubt, and laugh, and 
‘make merry of the absurd and idiotic 
idea of thinkine that it wouLp EVER 
“ nipen ? 

While I have my pen in my hand, I 
“ cannot forbear to say a word or two on 
“the frightiul state of this beautiful, 
‘and might be, happy country, were it 
not in the hands of Jews and stock- 
who may be said to suggest 
‘every measure of finance, which our 
weak and infatuated MI 


linisters bring 
“ arden !. Ido really believe, and I be- 
“ ointo gt 


© 
© 


. 


jobbers, 


ow old, and ean now look back 
‘upon avast number of years, though 
‘ not on so long a period as yourself, 
have had so ge neral an d 
so alarming a distress, as “there is at 
‘this moment. It pervades every class ; 
there is but one cry, there is no 
‘money! You can neither sell your 
‘wheat, your oats, your beans, your 
‘* pease, nor your hay ; ; in short, th ere Is 
) a complete and dreadful stagnation, 
‘« That we walk upon a volcano, which 
will very shortly burst; and it witi be 
“such an explosion as will not have 
. been seen for more than two centuries ! 
‘| do not exaggerate when I write, that 
“there are gx enerally from twenty to 


‘ that we never 


« 


“ 


- 


twenty-five beggars, that heset my 
(** windows of a morning in the last state 
“ot wretchedness equalidnese and dee 


crying for relief in the most 
6 piieous and 


“* snalr, 
; heart-rending accents: 
‘and when it happens, as it often does, 
“that 1 am unable to relieve them, 
“ these famishe |, ravenous, and miser- 
able beings, frequently fili the air 
‘with their reiterated cries! This is 
“no exaggeration, I wish to Ged that it 
‘‘ were so; and were I to judge from 
‘their appearance, | should say that 


a 


‘“ they were the represe nte 


“ trade in this blessed country. Thanks 
“to the trep-twade system, and this 
much-vaunted march of civilization ! 
'** Yet we must be contented to sit still, 
with our hands, as it were, before us, 


ré:wes OF every 


_ 
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“ for the Great Captain says, 
must wait; even though it should be 
until the waters have washed us from 
our hold, and that the ebb of the tide 
has thrown usa helpless and shatter- 
ed wreck upon the Goodwin Sands ; 
then in truth may— 

«OK 


ng 


} 


ul Goodwin tremble for his neighbour- 


sand.’ 

‘ But the Archdul .e of Wellington wills 
it and who shall be bold enough 
‘to murmur and repine at 
great Commander, the Hero of Sala- 
manca and of Waterloo, says 
does : 
“| should not have said so much, but 
that | am vexed and out of humour, 
‘as Ihave to pay my rents to-morrow, 
‘and have no means, nor can I tell 
where I can get any money. A sort 
‘of dark and gloomy despair surrounds 


! 
SO: 10 


every body 
thing! You can neither sell any thing, 
or even get a temporary accommoda- 
‘tion. As I returned from Canterbury 
‘market yesterday, Lcould not refrain 
‘from saying with Asper, in Rare Ben 
Jonson's satirical and delighttul come- 
‘dy, Every Men out of his Humour :— 


with her swift- 


“* ¢ Black, 
Stretch 

© Rear y to sink 

‘6 Who can | 


And 


these, 


5 
, 
tl: my 


Ni 
oily colours, 

‘To fla , 

‘ Ther per uliarly me- 
lancholy i urentrance to the grave 
ull metropolitan citv, wh 
t to call torth 
bitter exclamations and tee 
and beautiful lines 

ted. On 
Martin’s-!u 


laub iniquity.’ 


ich Is 


even 


. and ( 
wi 


sometines 7 


‘more lings 
subline 
your lett, 
"#28 Vou ad ll, 

ye a se lirty and most miserable 


filthy by 


1 
iy 
« 


( 
ul St. 


you 
inhabited atl 
! 


{ the city, feeble old men, 


id, il ed women, 
Gil 
their 
' 
win 
e and 
filching 
making 


ANC! 
mm my favourite 
the reven 


blin di and maine 
‘who, to cile tf 
Blas, live upon 
beauty; and 
maintain themselves 
lissulute ol 


~ Ge 
‘trom village village, a 


ue ol 

? ? 

vagabonds 

41 = ecll 

} trem Wii 
‘¢ 


sturdy 


i 
lit 


course by 


ud 


to 
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that we 


| 


what the) 


and | 


; it chills and damps every | 
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sad havock in my Lord Cowper’s 
woods ; some of them much resemble 
the impudent and resolute character 
of the beggar in Marston’s Scourge of 
Villanies; on your right you have 
‘the hospital and the gaol, which 
seem to be gaping and looking on these 
wretches with a sort of satisfaction, 
enough to Sav, Ah! probably you 
‘‘ will one day become our marry Vic- 
tims!! Excuse this twaddle. 
‘“ Your obedient 
“ - humble servant, 


Wesroxn We tsy.” 





DEFENCE 
LONDON TRADESMEN. 


Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 


OF 
To the 


Barn-Eim Farm, 3d November, 1829. 
Sir, 

Aw article which has appeared in 
your paper of this morning, contains, in 
my opinion, matter calculated to do 
great injustice and great harm to the 
tradesmen of London in general, and 
especially to butchers and bakers : 
and is, in some sort, a revival of 
the old Stupid cry against persons 
following those nec essary callings The 
article being “ from a_ correspond- 
ent,” I have less hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it to be replete with igno- 
that it has its source in ava- 
powerful to be under the 
guidance of reason. At any rate, I am 
d, that it has a tendency to do 
injury to a numerous class of men, in- 
dustrious, and even laborious, and who 
suffer, to their full share, along with the 
rest of the nation; and this being my 
opinion, | venture to solicit from you the 
favour of lenating my observations upon 
it; and, that I may not be chargeable 
with misrepresentation, I will first insert 
the article itself, 

“GeNrTLEMEN AND THEIR TRADESMEN. 

From a Correspondent). Much 
‘observation bas been latterly ex- 
by a circumstance of a nature 
dom and common-place to 
a figure in the 
of a daily journal, and yet 
too important and of too ge- 
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“neral application to be altogether | 
‘‘ passed over in silence. The subject 
“ will be best understood, and most pro- 
 perly introduced, by a little anecdote, 
“for the accuracy of which we can 
‘‘ youch to our readers. A Baronet, 
‘‘ whose usual residence is in the west 
end of the town, but who possesses a 
‘* considerable estate in Leicestershire, 
« at his late audit, made a reduction of 
‘“‘twenty per cent., at the same time 
* observing to his tenants, that the com- 
* plaints of the pressure of the times 
upon the occupying agricultural inter- 
est wasso general,that it was impossible 
* to deny its existence ; but that, for his 
part, judging from the expenditure of 
‘“ his own establishment, he could not 
“perceive that any reduction in the 
‘price of articles of prime necessity 
‘“« was made by the retail dealers, com- 
** mensurate with the sacrifices expected 
“ from, and in many instances made by, 
*‘ the landlords. The tenants (princi- 
‘‘ pally graziers) observed, 
* that they did not know how the retail | 
«« dealers acted in London, but that they 
“ would undertake to supply bis family 
“in Leicester with prime meat at four | 
pence a-pound. The Baronet re turned | 
“to town, and immediately overhauled 
‘ his butcher’s last account (his butcher 


** lived in the same district of the metro- | 


** polis as himself), and found he was 
** charged seven pence halfpenny. As| 
“ 


* his own eyes, he drove to Whitecha- 
pel, and there discovered that he could 


- 
- 


~ 
- 


quality for five pence. He called 
upon his butcher, stated the facts to 
him, and informed him, that if he did 


- 
- 


‘ 


. 


-~ 
. 


. 


”~ 


pound, which he considered a fair re- 
munerating price, he would make an 
arrangement with his Leicestershire 
tenants, to be supplied by them direct- 
ly from the country, and that until that 
arrangement was completed, he should 
deal with the tradesmen of White- 
“chapel; the butcher finding his cus- 
‘* tomer was not to be cajoled, consented 
to the preposal, and the Baronet is 
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~ 
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in reply, | 


he was determined to see things with | 


be supplied with meat of the same) 


not reduce his charge to sixpence a- | 


now supplied with the same quality of 
“ provision at a direct reduction of 
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“twenty per cent.; but the business 
‘* does not terminate here, for he has 
made no secret of the affair, and the 
consequence is, that all his neighbours 
have determined to adopt a similar 
line of conduct, and the result will of 
course be the same. Our little nar- 
rative applies, mutatis mulandis, to 
another class cf dealers in commodi- 
ties of an universal and primary ne- 
cessity, the bakers; and we are as- 
sured the same mode of proceeding 
will be adopted with them which has 
already proved so beneficial. We 
shall, for the present, abstain from 
any commentary on this subject, which 
comes home to ‘ the business and the 
bosom’ of every father of @ faiily. 
We are in possession of the name of 
the gentleman who makes the promi- 
nent figure in our little history, and 
‘““we repeat that our readers may im- 
* plicitly rely wpon the accuracy of 
‘* every partic ‘ular stated.” 

Now, Sir, in the first place, as to the 
prices here stated, it may possibly be 
true, that ‘ prime meat” can be had at 
Leicester at dd. a pound, retail ; but, if 
this be true, | hope the “ Baronet” in 
question will not stop at 20 per cent. in 
the lowering of his rents. For, if mutton 
be sold, retail, at 4d. a pound, the carcass 
can never sell at more than 3d. to sink 
the offal; and then a Leicester sheep, 
of 10: Ibs. weight, will bring 12 9s. 2d.! 
And I venture to assert, 
Leicestershire can pay 
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that no man in 
any rent at all 


with such prices, unless he pay it out of 


his capital. Then, Sir, the Westminster- 
residing Baronet should recollect, that 
there are the expense of driving the 
\sheep to London, that of the toll of the 
market, that of the salesman for selling, 
that of the slaughtering, an the carcass 
market, and that of bringing from the 
market to Westminster; all which ex- 
pences must be paid by the Westminster 
retail butcher before he offer his meat 
forsale. Then come the expenses of a 
shop in Westminster, of a house attached 
to the shop, of servants to cut up and 
varry out, and to go every day for orders ; 
there are all the various (axes and heavy 
rates on this shop and house, and on all 
the drink, groceries, and clothing of the 
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butcher and his family, 


there are his frust and 
Is he not to be paid for 


Besides which, 
his bad debts! 


the use of his money! Is he, and are 
his family, to work for nothing? And 
are not his rent, his taxes. the 


interest 
of his capital and worth of his time and 
labour to come out of his profits? And 
how are they to come out of his profits 
if these be not la 

1 blame no man, 


rat 
re | 


though a Baronet 


having an estate in Leicestershire, tor 
going to ‘“ Whitechapel” or to any 


cheap market; but I do blame him for 
finding fault with a Westminster butcher 
because this latter secks a profit ade- 
quate to his expenses and his risks. I 


do not blame your Baronet for studying | 


how to save money; but I blame him 
greatly for being anxious to pare down 
tradesmen to the very verge of loss. | 
do not blame him for Joving money so 
dearly ; but I blame him for becoming 
the mean and anonymous denouncer of 
tradesmen, who, even according to his 
own showing, are not guilty of any ex- 
tortion at all. It istrue, that the carcass 
of the sheep is greatly reduced in price ; 
but, the expenses of the retail butcher 
are not at all diminished. 
rates, his rent, his wages, all his nume- 
rous out- goings, remain what they were 
when the Leicester sheep sold for three 
pounds instead of thirty shillings. 

The calling of the re tail butcher has in 
it so little of art; it is so gene ral; it is 
so easily begun and so easily ended ; 
that monope ly is wholly out of the ques- 
tion; and, if there ever were a calling 
that might salely be leit to fair, un- 
checked competition, this is that calling ; 
and I must say, that, daronet or not 
baronet, Westminster has little reason 
totake pride in an inhabitant, who seems 
to have so great a regard for his own 
interest and so vi ry little for that of his 
neighbours. This Baronet that 
this is a matter that comes home to “ the 
business and the bosom of « every father 
of a family. * Why, Sir, butchers and 
bakers are fathers of families as well as 
hbaronets ; an ul most of them as good 
ones too; and, for my part, I should not 
take much pride in haying for a neigh-| 


a3. 
tells us, 


Derence or Lonpon TrapesMen. 


and all much} 
greater than if he lived a private life. | 


‘would stand, 


,| person, 


His taxes, his 


‘died on the 


ject to 
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bour a Baronet, who, from his sheer love 
of money, is capable of aiming a blow 
at the well-being of so many families of 
industrious people. If 1 were rolling in 
wealth ; I had a crowd of tenants in 
Rassontovetive ; if this were my state, I 
should, [ trust, feel grateful that a man 
at all times, ready to wait 
on me with meat agreeably to my choice, 


, and even my caprice, and, when I looked 
at his bill, should take into consideration 


the worth of his time, the interest of his 
capital, and all his various and numerous 
out-goings, risks, and losses ; and I trust, 
that I should not wish to unite in my 
and associate with my title and 
dignity, the cailing of baker or of retail 
butcher. 

By way of companion-piece to the 
Little history” (ve ry suitable epithet) 
of your Baronet, I will give you a his- 
tory of another baronet, relative to the 
profit of tradesmen; and, I dare say, 
springing up in the same neighbourhood, 
too, in the city of Westminster. I was, 
about seven years ago, at a pigeon-sel- 
ler's shop, in Piccadilly, with my then 
little boy, to get him some fancy pigeons, 
which we were admiring, in a sort of 
garret, when a Baronet, alsoa pigeon- 
fancier, came up into the place. He, 
who had recently bought a pair of choice 
pigeons of the man, one of which had 
way his house in the 

took out his purse to pay for 
The price (considered as mere 
1 do not re- 


country, 
them. 
pigeons) Was enormous: 


member precisely what it was; but it 
was two or three, or four pounds. The 
man, drawing back his hand, said, ‘no, 


Sir John, as you had such bad luck, I 
will take only half the price.” “ Poh, 
poh,” said the Baronet, ‘“‘ you keep a 
shop, you heep a shop on and, without 
more words, thrusted the money into his 
hand. Meaning, by that laconic areu- 
ment, that it would be unjust in him to 
indulge his pleasures, and to suffer 
one who administered to them to be sub- 
loss, or to the risk of loss, on 
his account. 

This, Sir, was acting like an English 


6 wentlothe in.” =You h: ive not to ld us 
the name of your “gentleman,” though 
| you are “in possession of it.” £ will 
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tell you the name of mine. This gentle- 
man was Sir Jonn Sesricur, whom | 
had never seen before, and to whom I 
had never, and have never, spoken in 
my life, but whose pithy argument I 
have never forgotten, and whom I have 
always since regarded as a just and con- 
siderate, and truly liberal man: just the 
very reverse of him, of whose mean mind 
you have given us the true measure. 

; I am, Sir, 

Your most humble 
and most obedient servant, 


Vs. COBBETT. 





METROPOLIS 
TURNPIKE MANUAL, 


- Snorriy will be published, ‘“ The 
Metropolis Turnpike Manual” ; being 


an Analytical Abstract of the Metro-| 


polis Turnpike Acts, together with a 
correct List of all the Turnpike Roads 
and Bridges, and of the Tolls collected 
upon each, within ten miles of London. 
By W. Cobbett, Jun., price 5s. In 
making this announcement, the author 
has to remark; that after the Ist of Ja- 


nuary next, an important change is to| 
take place in the collection of the tolls | 


in the vicinity of London, by an assimi- 
lation of the tolls collected on the diffe- 
rent parts of the metropolitan trusts ; 


and that, therefore, the same traveller | 


will not any longer be liable to pay 
fourteen different tolls in the same day, 
but to pay the same toll fourteen times. 
By the way, this assimilation wil! effect 
an injury, in place of a benefit, to the 
public generally, by increasing the 
burdens of that part of it which are al- 
ways taxed beyond their due propor- 
tion: in the instance of a stage-coach 


(or Omnibus) the toll is now at Ham-! 


mersmith twenty-two pence halfpenny, 
and at Kensington sixpence for the same 
carriage; being payable only once ina 
day at Hammersmith, and twice (with 
the same horses) at Kensington. 
the alteration in this instance will be, 
that the nominal toll of Hammersmith 


7rn November, 1829. 


Now, 
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times quadrupling, the tolls on stage- 
coaches. Private travellers will doubtless 
be saved considerable trouble in ascer- 
(taining the sum which is due; but the 
assimilation is not general, and, so far 
from applying without exception to the 
roads in the vicinity of London, there 
lare many turnpike roads even on the 
north of the Thames, which are under 
| distinct Trusts, and on which different 
'tolls are still collected. Notwiths:and- 
‘ing the high-sounding terms of ‘‘ Me- 
tropolitan Trustees,” the indefatigable 
body (a select one also) who are in- 
vested with this title, have not an exclu- 
|Sive jurisdiction over all the turnpikes 
'even in the metropolis. Added to these 
exceptions, there are the several roads 
‘upon which various tolls are collected 
‘on the south of the Thames, in the 
neighbourhood of London; and there 
are also the bridges which are in Lon- 
don and the najghbourhood. The ob- 
ject of the author is to remedy, in some 
measure, the inconvenience which will 
still be felt by the public from the want 
of an uniform rate of tolls, and in this 
Manual to offer every traveller the 
means of always ascertaining with 
readiness the exact toll due. 


| 


DICTIONNAIRE 
D'HISTOIRE NATURELLE. 
j Par M. VALMONT DE Bomare. 
Troisitme Edition, 1776, 
| Burs de Turquie, ou Blé d’Inde, connu 
aussi sous le nom de Aiais. On donne 
x cette plante, dans l Angoumois et dans 
le Limousin, le nom de Blé d’ Espagne. 
Mais est le nom Américain. 

La tige fraiche de cette plante con- 
tient un suc de méme que Ja canne a 
sucre. On en peut faire un sirop trés- 
doux, et quia le véritable got du sucre, 
Les Américains tirent aussi un bon parti 
des tiges desséchées ; ils Jes taillent en 
plusieurs filamens, dont ils sont des 
panniers et des corbeilles de différentes 
formes et grandeurs. 

Ce Blé donne une farine blanche; et 
on en fait du pain assez agréable, mais 





and of all the other parts of this Trust, will |un peu pesant, et qui n’est bon que pour 
be fixed at the present rate of Kensing- | les estomacs vigoureux, et les personnes 
ton, but that it shall be paid every time|qui y sont habituées dés la jeunesse. 
of passing, thereby trebling, and some-!Les avantages que l‘humanité retire de 
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ce grain, sont infinis, Une grande partie 
des hommes, et des animaux, en font leur | 
nourriture. Cette plante est cultivée | 
avantageusement dans les quatre parties | 
du monde: elle est un objet intéressant | 
de commerce dans la Bourgogne, la| 
Franche-comté, et la Bresse, ot on en- 
graisse des volailles, qui profitent & vue 
d’@il, avec cette seule nourriture: les 
chapons de Bresse, si fort en réputation, 
et qui pesentdix & douze livres, en font 
la preuve. Cette nourriture fait prendre 
aux cochons un lard ferme: les fameux 
cochons de Naples, qui pesent Jusqu’ 2} 
500 livres, sont engraissés de Ce grain. 
Les Indiens en mangent les grains en| 
vert comme les petits pois, ou grillés ou | 
bouillis. On les confit aussi dans du | 
vinaigre, comme des cornichons. Les| 
Américains retirent de ces grains, piles | 
et macérés dans l'eau, une liqueur 
vinense, et dont on peut extraire un | 
esprit ardent. Ce Bigse plait princi | 
palement dans les terres grasses et 
fortes : le binage (frequent gentle hoeing ) 
que l’on donne an pied de la tige, fait} 
qu'elle pousse avec vigueur. Lorsque 
les feuilles sont grandes, et que la 
poussitre fécondante est dissipée, il est 
bon de couper une partie des feuilles, 
ainsi que la téte de la tige, afin que la 
plante prenne plus de corps, 
Pour Wm. Cobbett, Esq. 





} 
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EMIGRATION. 

I am still vexed by letters, asking my 
advice, relative to emigration to Ame- 
rica. I say vered, because I am sorry 
not to be able to answer these letters, to 
do which would take up a large part of 
my time. I wrote and published the 
“« Eureranrs’ Guipe” in order to save 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





people the trouble of writing to me ; and 
the cost of it (2s. Gd.) hardly exceeds 
the amount of /he postage of two letters. 
A youny farmer, a gardener, a watch- | 
maker, a shopkeeper, and others, now 
ask for information. I really can give 
none, which my little book does not 
contain. 1 never do, and never can, 
speak on this subject without deep sor- 
row. Jam grieved to the heart to know, 
that many men, virtuous and industrious 
men, must flee from England, or be to- 
tally ruined. But do know this; and 
I cannot turn a deaf ear to their calls' 


} 
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upon me; and especially when I see 
them devoting themselves to certain 
misery on the Swan River. 





Just Published, 

MARTENS’S LAW OF NATIONS. 

Tuts is the Book which was the foun- 
dation of all the knowledge that I ever 
possessed relative to public law; and 
really | have never met with a politician, 
gentle or simple, who knew half so much 
ot the matter as myself. I have wanted 
this book for my sons to read; and mo- 
nopolizing has never been a favourite 
with me; if I have ever possessed use- 
tul knowledge of any sort, I have never 
been able to rest till 1 have communi- 
cated it to so many as I could. This 
Book was translated and published at 
the request of the American Secretary” 
of State ; the Bookseller, though he paid 
me only a quarter of a dollar (thirteen- 
pence half-penny) for every page, had 
a Subscription from the President, Vice- 
President, and all the Members of the 
two Houses of Congress, and from all 
the Governors and Lawyers in the coun- 
try. This Work was almost my coup 
dessai, in the authoring way ; but upon 
looking it over at this distance of time, I 
see nothing to alter in any part of it. It 
isa thick octavo volume, with a great 
number of Notes, and it is, in fact, a 
book, with regard to public law, what a 
Grammar is with regard to language. 
The Price is Seventeen Shillings, and 
the manner of its execution is, | think, 
such as to make it fit for the Library of 
any Gentleman. 





dust Published, price 2s. 

“THE STATE PREFERABLE TO THE 
CHURCH; or Reasons for making Sale of 
the whole present Property of the Church in 
England and Ireland, for the Use of the State; 
and for rendering the Clergy more equal 
among themselves, less vexatious and onerous 
to the Laity, and more dependent on their 
Head, by subjecting them to the Exchequer 


'for their Stipends, as practised in Holland; 
|with a view of the Self-denying Conduct of 


the Popish Clergy.” Reprinted from the rare 
Tract published in 1748, for J. DENLey, 
Bookseller, 13, Catherine Street, Strand. 

N.B. This Pamphlet should be read by 
every man of property in the United 
Kingdom. 
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